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PAINTERS OF BAVARIAN AND TYROLIAN 
TYPES 


The overlands of Bavaria and Tyrol, are rugged and picturesque, and 
the inhabitants of these regions reflect the qualities of the soil that nourishes 
them and of the mountains 
that surround them. The 
Tyrolese especially are truly 
splendid specimens of hu- 
manity. The conditions of 
soil and climate, and_ the 
happy mixture which occurs 
here of the Germanic and 
Italian races, have produced 
a people distinctly unlike any 
of their neighbors —a race 
fairly teeming with types cal- 
culated to interest and capti- 
vate the artist. 

The first painter to feel 
this was Franz von Defreg- 
ger. Born a Tyrolian peas- 
ant, it seemed natural for 
him to portray his native 
land and its people. Other 
painters studied them and 
endeavored to paint what 
they saw, but Defregger was 
one of them — he did not chee on ohaeines 
observe, he jelt. He was the py Wilhelm Leibl 
medium through which a 
whole people described itself to the world. He was born for this pur- 
pose. He felt this to be his field, and his artistic success lies in his 
having done this one thing better than any one else could have done it. 
A lawyer, starting on his career, may choose that branch of his profession 
which seems most profitable, but an artist, to be absolutely successful, 
must do the thing which appeals to him most. 

Defregger did this and he did it as his simple childlike countrymen 
would have wished him to do it. His pictures are always cheerful — he 
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never paints the peasants’ struggles with poverty, nor their hardships in 

wresting a living from an unfriendly soil. He paints them at play, or in 

gala attire, as they like to be seen. There is no work too hard for them, no 

attire too pl iin for them during the week, but on Sundays and holidays they 

want to enjoy themselves and to be dressed accordingly. This desire for 
fine attire has brought forth 
the beautiful costumes which 
so delight the artist, and which 
so well set off the splendid 
figures and faces of these 
mountaineers. 

How delightfully and gen 
uinely Defregger has portrayed 
them! His men are not male 
models masquerading in Ty 
rolian costumes they are 
real peasants, wearing clothes 
they are made for, and which 
are made for them. His 
manifold types of Tyrolian 
peasants will just as surely live 
as Franz Hals’s Dutchmen or 
Velasquez’s drinkers. dis 
laughing peasant girls, his 
card-players, his red-cheeked 
children, his sturdy young 
mountaineers —all are so life- 
like, so manifestly the work 
of a man in whose nature 
truth and sincerity and geni- 
ality dominate, that they will 
rank with the best works of 

: all time. 








i. Defregger was distinctly a 

“Nx. — genre painter, his pictures usu- 

anenaete Waanein ally representing some simple 
By Walter Collins phase of the peasant’s exist- 
ence —a group at a tavern, 


a number of young people dancing, some children playing with a dog, a 
family group listening to a letter from an absent brother, scenes such as 
this make up most of his pictures. But he has also painted some remark- 
able historic scenes for which the history of his country furnished the 
themes. A number of religious paintings from his hand also show his 
mastery of this branch of art. If space permitted I would dwell longer 
on this artist’s work, but will close with the words of one of his friends and 
colleagues. “‘Defregger was the first painter of Tyrolian types and he 
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is the best painter of Tyrolian types —a simple, sincere, and honest 
man.”’ Cordial words of appreciation merited by the artist’s work. 

Another man whose efforts in the portrayal of peasant life are worthy 
of mention is the late Wilhelm Leibl. He was eccentric and complex and 
a recluse — entirely different in character from Defregger. He was a 
native of North Germany, so his acquaintance with the Bavarians among 
whom he chose to live, was 
objective, and not subjective, 
as. with Defregger, but he 
studied them with so much 
patience and persistence, and 
he painted with such a master 
hand, that his work falls little 
short of Defregger’s. 

Many interesting stories 
are told of Leibl’s eccentricity 
and persistence. At one time 
he painted a group of five peas 
antsatatable. He posed them 
in a room which was low and 
dark and narrow. Occasion- 
ally, he had to take the picture 
out of doors to get a good look 
at it. The peasants were old, 
and now and then one of them 
disturbed the sitting by falling 
asleep, whereupon Leibl would 
rap him smartly with his 
‘“‘malstick.” Even when he 
was working on the back- 
ground, or a detail of the pic- 
ture, he insisted on all five 
peasants sitting perfectly quiet. 

Leibl’s mastery of materials 
was remarkable, but his SENS€ ABEND PFEIFE 
of proportion was sometimes By Walter Collins 
faulty. His friend and col- 
league, Sperl, often gave him helpful criticisms. At one time Sperl was 
away and Leibl was painting an old huntsman. His model noticed 
that he was making slow progress and wrote to Sperl, who returned 
post-haste to find the head hopelessly small. This picture, like many 
others, Leibl destroyed. He nourished an intense hatred for most of his 
fellow artists, and not seldom used his fists to demonstrate this dislike. In 
later years, after his work became known, dealers sometimes called with 
the intention of buying pictures. Invariably he literally threw them out, 
saying, “‘Where were you fellows when I was starving?” Despite his 
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oddity, his talent is undeniable, and some of his paintings are in important 
museums, where they will surely proclaim his ability to future generations. 

In 1902, an American named Walter Collins went to Munich to com- 
plete his studies. He had probably never heard of Defregger or Leibl, 





MARKET PLATZ 
By Walter Collins 


but, like both of these, he at once became interested in the Tyrolian peasant. 
On his first trip to the mountains, he decided to make a complete study of 
peasant life. He neglected his school work, and set up a studio in the 
mountains. He knew little German, but instinct taught his new friends 
that he liked and admired them, and he soon had enthusiastic models. 
The pencil drawings here reproduced, are studies for larger paintings. As 
with Defregger, cheerful and peaceful scenes appeal to Collins most. 
Trained, as he already is for the portrayal of character, he gives to his peas- 
ant types a touch of naturalness truly extraordinary in a stranger and alien. 

Look at the sturdy village carpenter enjoying his evening pipe. He is 
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THE FAIRIES’ POOL 


By R. Macaulay Stevenson 
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resting as only a man who has worked hard knows how to rest. He is 
at peace with the world and is enjoying his well-earned leisure. Regard 
the old, old man in the arm-chair, toothless, vague, childish, but yet a 
splendid ruin of a strong man, and a typical old mountaineer. Or, take, 
for instance, the toil-worn face of the woman —a face full of character 
and determination, telling the story of a hardworking strenuous life into 
which contentment has come at 
last. It is the true type of the 
middle-aged peasant woman, faith- 
fully put down by a skillful hand. 
In the ‘Market Scene in Garm- 
isch,’ the artist shows us two 
sturdy huntsmen who have brought 
their game to market. Their 
splendid physiques seem all the 
more striking, when we compare 
them with the bent and prema- 
turely old “city man” who is 
watching the sale. This compar- 
ison of the peasant and the city 
man, to the discomfiture of the lat- 
ter, may be frequently seen in 
Defregger’s pictures, and Collins 
has here again unconsciously imi- 
tated this master. The tall, wiry 
mountain lad in the sketch, is a 
genuine peasant boy, just blossom- 
ing into manhood. nenannies ween 

To sum up, Collins’s work, py Walter Collins 
although as yet scarcely out of the 
embryo state, shows great promise of future attainment. His draughts- 
manship is very strong, and he has already done that which made Defreg- 
ger famous — he has decided on a field of work — the drawing of character. 
In this field he has already accomplished much and if he sticks to it, and 
persistance seems to be one of his virtues, he will in time attain a reputation 
as great as that of his predecessors Defregger and Leibl. Americans are 
steadily gaining ground in art, and Mr. Collins will do his share toward 
making our country a power in this field. ARTHUR G. ByYRNs. 
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METROPOLITAN’S FIRST EXHIBITION OF LACE 


The first real lace exhibit which the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
ever had was recently opened to the public in New York. When Sir 
Purdon Clarke became 
director and began to in 
vestigate the resources of 
the Museum, a veritable 
gold mine of lace treas- 
ures was brought to light, 
and Mme. Stefanie Ku- 
basek, of Vienna, was 
sent for to catalogue and 
arrange them. The ex 
hibit is not now the larg 
est or the most valuable 
in the world, but it is 
considered, according to 
a local estimate recently 
published, to be the most 
interesting and attractive 
in its arrangement. ‘‘ The 
European exhibits are 
so dry,”’ says Mme, Ku 
basek. ‘I have tried to 
make this one beautiful 
and interesting, and | 
think I have succeeded 
in & measure.” 

Mme. Kubasek’s 
method of arrangement 
is chronological. She has 
on sen <enneeee~ begun on the south wall 
By Walter Collins with the carliest speci 

mens of the art of lace 
making that are known to exist —three priceless relics taken from the Fayum 
graves of Egypt. Their date has been fixed somewhere between the third 
and seventh centuries, and though they cannot, strictly speaking, be called 
lace, they show the beginnings of that art. This ancient Coptic lace is a 
variety of weaving and was used for personal adornment, two of the relics 





being head pieces. 

The next landmark in the art of lace making is the German net work 
of the fifteenth century, and there is nothing yet discovered to bridge the 
gap between this period and the Coptic specimens. These laces, which, 
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like nearly everything before the seventeenth century, were designed for 
ecclesiastical use, have the design worked upon a net foundation. One 
curious piece in the possession of the Museum is an altar frontal, showing 
a group of the Holy Family in rude and grotesque outline. 

The north wall shows how drawn work, the next step after net work, 
came over from the Orient in the sixteenth century, and gradually spread 
through the southern countries of Europe up to the North. Following 
this comes cut work and then reticella, so called from two Italian words 
meaning net and star. It fitly describes the lace in which a star-like de- 
sign is set into a net or linen foundation. 

Simultaneously with the reticella from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century appear the bobbin laces. Then come the punto in aria of the 
seventeenth century. The stitches are taken “in the air,’’ without any 
foundation at all, and here the art of lace making reaches its height. This 
is the period of Van Dyke and Van Dyke pictures above the cases show 
how the laces were worn. To this flourishing period belongs a case of rare 
Venetian points, which contains among othe: things three of those beau- 
tiful little accessories known as “‘cardinal’s capes,” but designed not for 
ecclesiastical but for feminine wear. One of these is from the collection of 
the late Mrs. August Belmont, the other two from that of the late Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor. These are among the show pieces of the Museum, one 
of the Astor capes being valued at $5,000. 

Laces almost exactly similar to these are made to-day, but except for 
a few nineteenth century specimens there are no really modern laces in 
the collection. In the nineteenth century case there is a rare and beauti 
ful collection of collars such as were worn a couple of generations ago. 

The entire collection includes about eight hundred pieces. Nearly all 
of these are gifts, but the collection has been somewhat enlarged lately by 
purchase. In the making of these purchases the Museum was assisted 
by Mrs. Margaret Taylor Johnston, who is also one of the donors. It was 
through Mrs. Johnston and other women interested in the Museum that 
Mme. Kubasek was sent for to arrange the exhibit. She was formerly 
superintendent of the Society of Decorative Art, and while here made 
many friends among lace lovers. She undertook the work at the Metro- 
politan Museum practically as a labor of love, and is most enthusiastic 
about the result. 

“It has been difficult work,” she said, on the completion of her task. 
‘“‘T have been as busy as possible for six weeks, and we will have to open 
without the labels on, after all. The work is hard on the eyes, and hard 
on the brain, and one has hardly anything to depend upon but one’s own 
knowledge. The lace books tell almost nothing and the information they 
do give is often of a confused and conflicting character. But it has been 
most interesting, and I have had valuable assistance from members of the 
Museum staff. I find American women much interested in lace, and I 
am much interested myself in the laces made by your Indians. They 
have been taught the modern stitches, but they are working in their own 
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emblems in a delight- 
ful way. There are 
none of these laces in 
the Museum as yet, 
but I have myself a 
little lamp shade dec 
orated with wigwams 
which I value greatly.” 

Asked about the 
origin of her interest 
in laces Mme. Ku 
basek said: ‘Ill have 
to tell you my story. 
I was talking to the 
director of a museum 
in Berlin about laces, and I happened to be wearing some machine lace. 
He said I should never do that. It was a trivial incident, but it turned 
my attention to the subject of lace. On reflection I decided that he meant 
to compliment me by intimating that imitation lace was unworthy of me. 
At any rate, I gave up wearing imitation lace as soon as I could afford it, 
and I found that the real was a great economy. It doesn’t matter if one’s 
gown is a little out of style a bit of real lace gives it distinction, and no 
one notices the old fashioned cut. But economy or no economy, one 
really can’t wear imitation lace when one knows the real. No, I haven't 


LACE COLLAR 
Ry E. L. J. Tixier 


any favorite lace. I love all laces. 

‘‘When I found it necessary to do something to earn money it seemed 
natural to turn my attention to lace. So I entered the Vienna High Art 
School of Needlework, 
the greatest institution 
of the kind in the 
world, The course 
covers everything in 
the line of needlework 
and extends over four 
or five years, but I did 
it in two. After that 
I studied in the Ham 
burg and other muse 
ums. There is no 
stitch now that I don’t 
know, nor any kind of 
lace that I can’t make. 
But I intend to go on 
with my researches in 
the museums when I 


fe LACE COLLAR 
return to Europe, as I py Fernand Courteix 
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will as soon as I finish my work at the Metropolitan Museum. Lace is 
an endless study and a very elevating one.’’ This much of the chat of an 
enthusiast, who, perhaps, is the best living authority on the subject of laces 


in the world. mR. mM. ¥e€, 





A BUCKINGHAMSHIRE FARMYARD 
By William Kennedy 


SCOTLAND’S DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL OF ART 


During the last few months the American public has had the rare priv 
ilege of viewing in various leading cities notable examples of one of the 
most distinctive and distinguished schools of art Europe has produced 
that commonly known as the Glasgow school; and it is to the acumen 
and commendable enterprise of Dr. Charles M. Kurtz of the Albright 
Gallery, in Buffalo, where the collection was first displayed, that credit 
is due for this revelation of what some of the gifted Old World painters 
are doing. Literally, it was Dr. Kurtz, so far as this country is concerned, 
who “ discovered” the Glasgow men in Barcelona, Spain, where on the 
invitation of the local art lovers they were giving a select exhibition of 
their work. This wasin 1894, when the names even of the greatest of the 

NotTE--BRUSH AND PENCIL is indebted to the courtesy of the Matthews-Northrup 


Works, Buffalo, publishers of ‘Academy Notes,’’ for the portraits of Glasgow men and the 
reproductions of Glasgow paintings used in this issue 
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school were scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic. A year or so 
later a collection of one hundred and twenty-five canvases by represent- 
atives of the movement was shown by Dr. Kurtz in St. Louis, and taken 
thence to Chicago, Cincinnati, New York and Philadelphia; and now 
after ten years comes this second display under the same auspices. If 
Dr. Kurtz had done nothing more for art education in this country than 
to introduce here his favorite painters, he should be accorded thanks. 

For these men, all Scotchmen and all in love with the country that 
gave them birth, are not weaklings, they are not copyists or imitators, 
they are not “ topographical map-makers.” They are men of virile 
strength, they are colorists of unusual ability, they are men of warm sym- 
pathy and deep insight, and, what is especially noteworthy, they are with- 
out exception men of sharply defined individual character — painters 
it is well for the world to know. It may be, as has been affirmed, that 
they are a twentieth century product of earlier influences, that in a measure 
they reflect Whistler, and the Japanese, and the Barbison men. But 
granted, if you please, that the output of their studios does show the 
influence of other schools and other workers, they are all pre-eminently 
Scotchmen and their art is essentially Scotch art. 

It is not the intention here to deal with the work of the individual 
members of the school —this, for certain artists, at least, will be done 
later. BRUSH AND PENCIL is permitted to present to its readers typical 
pictures by some of the strongest men, and only a brief general account 
of the Glasgow movement will now be given. For this I am indebted 
for much of the information and many of the words used to Dr. Kurtz 
himself. First a few facts about the personnel of the school. 

The group of painters constituting what is known as the Glasgow 
school, as Dr. Kurtz has pointed out, never has comprised a large number 
of men. Originally only twelve artists were associated in the movement. 
They were: Joseph Crawhall, Jr., David Gauld, James Guthrie, George 
Henry, Edward A. Hornel, John Lavery, W. Y. MacGregor, Arthur Mel- 
ville, James Paterson, Alexander Roche, R. Macaulay Stevenson and 
Edward A. Walton. A little later, T. Millie-Dow and William Kennedy 
were added to the group, and D. Y. Cameron also became identified with 
it. Other men, working in sympathy, subsequently were included. 
Among them may be mentioned: Stuart Park, George Pirie, J. Whitelaw 
Hamilton, T. ar Morton, Grosvenor Thomas, J. Reid Murray, W. H. 
P. Nicholson, J. E. Christie, Harrington Mann and James Torrance. 
For a time the group had a formal organization and held meetings — 
William Kennedy was President — but all that was done away with years 
ago, and the only present rel: itionship of the men of the Glasgow School 
is that of common sympathy based upon the love of Nature and Art. 

Of the men at various times associated with the Glasgow movement, 
only a few now actually reside in Glasgow. And while there is some loss 
involved by the break in the intimate association of the men — their 
influence upon each other and the inspiration growing out of companion- 
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ship in effort —cach of the men who has gone out into the world has 
become in some measure a center of influence reflecting and disseminating 
the dominating principles of the movement. 

The rise and development of the Glasgow School has been synchronous 
with the rise and development of the city of Glasgow itself. Dr. Kurtz, 
for a decade or more a close student not merely of the city’s art but of the 





THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK 
By William Kennedy 


municipality, emphasizes the fact that Glasgow has had a phenominal 
development from a little village, ill equipped and poverty stricken, to a 
metropolis of over a million people, rich in wealth and culture. And to 
this material prosperity with all that is incident to it in the way of priv- 
ileges and opportunities, to the institution of art exhibitions, and to the 
rise in fortune and influence of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, 
which a coterie of weathy art collectors fathered, he attributes the working 
out of the school. The men who were responsible for the material progress 
were not blind to the necessity of fostering the higher interests, and their 
well-advised patronage resulted —as such patronage will result under 
similar circumstances in any community —in a school of art that is 
an honor to the country, one that has brought it fame the world over. 
The old saying that no man is a prophet in his own country does not 
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seem to have applied to the Glasgow men. From the first their merit has 
been recognized, and their praises have"been voiced to the world by their 
own countrymen, and this home appreciation has had much to do with 
the fortunes of the movement. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has 
this to say of the school: ** Of late years the most vital art movement in 
Scotland has been in the west. Although the coterie of painters known 
as the Glasgow School does 
not include all the artistic tal 
ent in that city, the name, in 
virtue of combination and 
unity of purpose amongst the 
members, has become a con 
venient descriptive term. The 
influences which have called it 
into being are complex, but 
the most powerful, undoubt 
edly, are Whistler’s exquisite 
art (which blends so subtly the 
great traditions of the past 
and the wonderful decorative 
arts of the Far East) and the 
training several of the Glas 
gow men received in Paris 
though from the pictures alone 
it is impossible to say which 
these have been. Desire for 
form as the basis of art, ap 
preciation of the value of true 
tone and of the charm of deco 
rative quality, increased regard 
wy gr iy Fe eam for unity of effect —these are 

directions in which the new 
impulses have made themselves felt, and they are such as make for the 
purely artistic motive and the pictorial expression of thought. The talent 
of these men is incontestable: they possess great technical power and fine 
feeling for beauty and character. 

“The end of art is the pictorial expression of thought and emotion. 
The beauty inherent in Nature awaits the illumining vision and skill of 
the artist to reveal it. In pursuit of this he will respect Nature and her 
external form the more, because to convey his individual insight he must 
use the symbols Nature has made common to us all. But he must also 
mingle with her material forms the leaven of his thought. It is because 
these twin qualities of form and spirit are combined in a truly remarkable 
degree in the work of these several contemporary painters that we have 
designated this present the most poetic moment in the history of Scottish 
art.” This is not eulogy, but fact. 
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For the rest, an appreciation by Dr. Kurtz will serve the purpose of 
this notice. Said he in a recent issue of Academy Notes: “* The men of 
the Glasgow School are especially noteworthy for their strength and refine 
ment in color, their keen appreciation of values and the feeling for deco 
rative qualities which they involve in their work. They are not copyists 
of Nature; from Nature they obtain impressions and suggestions, and 
upon these they graft much of 
themselves —and the result is 
their very own! They cannot 
be designated either as realists, 
romanticists, idealists, impres- 
sionists or symbolists, yet they 
partake, in a measure, of all 

—and yet remain themselves 
— related in serious endeavor, 
in feeling, and, to some extent, 
in expression — yet each an 
individual. And each of these 
men not only has acquired a 
captivating kind of technique, 
but each has something to say 
in his work; perhaps an in 
terpretation of some mood of 
Nature, of human character, 
or merely an expression in 
beautiful color for the sake of 
beauty. 

“ Originally, the art of 
painting was employed in 4 GIPSY MAID 
decoration solely; later, it lent 
itself to the pictorial representation of things and facts, and out of 
it grew the alphabet, history, and literature. As it assumed new 
functions, its decorative qualities became depreciated, Occasionally, 
artists appeared who brought back something of the fundamental spirit, 
but most of the painters usurped the field belonging to the litterateur or 
the topographical map-maker, or both, The Glasgow men, however, 
have appeared to realize that, in art, decorative quality is essential, and 
also that there must be involved in art that is to live still further qualities; 
that it must suggest, must stimulate questioning of Nature and verify the 
answers; that it must have in it resourcefulness, not only to arouse but to 
hold the attention and interest; that it must involve a certain amount of 
mystery, either in the representation itself or in the manner of the repre 
sentation, in order that it never may become commonplace, It must 
continually beckon but never be completely overtaken and secured, — It 
must grow in interest, constantly developing new beauties. Tt must have 
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a sensitive spiritual character — to live and to be loved. And all this it 
must owe to its creator — who must possess within himself all that he can 
hope to involve in his art! ‘These men know this, and that knowledge 
animates their endeavors. 

‘* Almost every man identi 
fied with the Glasgow group 
seems to have been born a col 
orist —a colorist at once of 
strength and refinement. And 
colorists are not numerous in 
the world, By a long course 
of study and practice almost 
anyone can become a tolerable 
draughtsman, but a true col 
orist is a good deal like a true 
poet he is not the result of 
any mere educational system, 
In richness, intensity, purity, 
and beauty, often in extreme 
brilliance, and always in ex 
quisite harmony of color, the 
Glasgow pictures stand out in 
any collection in which they 
may be included, In_ their 
subtle use of color these paint 
ers often suggest the Japanese; 
Kiyonaga, Toyohiro, and 
Utamaro. The Glasgow 
School even has been accused 
of Japanese parentage on one side of the house and descent from painters 
of the Barbison School on the other — which certainly would be anything 
but ignoble artistic ancestry.” M. A. B. 





SIR JAMES GUTHRII 


The American consul at Munich has just published, for the edifica 
tion of the Germans, statistics of the picture export trade from that country 
to the United States. In the year 1905 paintings in oil and water-colors to 
the value of $135,955, were exported to America from Munich alone. — In 
1904 the value was $120,228, which shows that the sense of the Bohemian 
beautiful has increased in America to the extent of $15,727 in a single year. 
The exports of pictures to this country from Berlin, the rival of Munich 
in the art market, offer entertaining parallels and contrasts. Thus in 1905, 
according to the report of the Consul General in Berlin, the value of paint 
ings sent to the United States from Berlin was $70,038, or $65,917 less 
than Munich. From this comparison, observes a Berlin correspondent 
with a sigh, it is evident that Munich still holds its place in the hearts of 
Americans as the greatest art and beer center of Germany. 
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AYRSHIRE CALVES, Hy David Gauld 


REVERIE. By Edward A, Hornel 








A CLYDE SHIPYARD 1. Whitelaw Hamilten 
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THE BEND OF THE RIVER. Hy Groavenor Thoma 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—VIII 
POSTHUMOUS GLORY AND PROFIT IN ART 


It had always seemed to him, the Moralist said, that there was an inti 
mate connection between art and religion, ‘The divineness of its origin 
und mission? queried one of 
the Dilettanti, — Divineness 
nothing, retorted the Moralist, 
He meant that the average 
artist was tied most of his 
life to an ideal if he were 
honest and sincere and a 
garret, had his) entertainment 
of dreams and duns, and 
finally moved on with the end 
less procession which began 
when Adam died at the ripe 
old age of nine hundred and 
thirty years and left Eve the 
first widow outside — of 
Eden —to mourn his demise. 
In the end some kindly soul 
laid away the ashes with rey 
erent rites and erected in some 
secluded nook one of those 
white, glaring, inartistic mile 
stones of mortality — the hor 
ror of an artist's soul — with 
a Hie Jacet” inscribed on it; 
and some inspired Motherwell 
of a spring —summer, au 
tumn, or winter poet Sang — kk, MACAULAY S'TEVENSON 
a touching, “appropriate” 
elegy, with the refrain “There lived a Man,” Then dealer, museum 
director, connoisseur, speculator, metropolitan millionaire, university 
extension lecturer, study club compiler, the whole bunch of the “ interested 
in art,’’ were wont to say of the departed what ministers of religion say 
at funerals —‘‘ His loss is our eternal gain,” 

Divineness of origin and mission! reiterated the Moralist, Out with 
the twaddle of cant! If there was any truth in the much-preached doc 
trine of the glory of humble service and duty, there was no more divineness 
as regards origin in painting a mural decoration than in plastering the wall, 
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service to humanity Wis 
entitled to his living, and 
Whatever else he could get, 
But behind all — artist and 
artisan alike was the gospel 
of work, and the gospel of 
work implied the gospel of 
recognition and remuneration, 
The world, in the Moralist's 
opinion, had had enough of 
the divineness of this man's 
business as compared with 
that, 

But to come back to. this 
matter of recognition and re 
muneration, theMoralist: went 
on, wasn't it lamentable that 
so many gifted artists, like 
holders of life insurance poli 
cles —the endowment brand 
exempted—had to die to win ? 
Didn't Millet have to hy 
pothecate his canvases to get 
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orin fashioning a bauble to 
grace the neck of the belle who 
could afford to buy, than in 
cooking a meal for the wash 
erwoman who had to eat to ex 
ist—and wash, ‘There was no 
more divineness of mission in 
chiseling an allegorical group 
to symbolize salvation than in 
building a bumping block to 
beatautomobile scorchers, or in 
painting a canvas to exalt the 
soul than in constructing an 
elevator to exalt the body and 
suave the drudgery of climbing, 
The whole business was a 
form of work, a choice of 
occupation, One man chose 
to plow corn, another to 
preach Christ, another — to 
paint canvases, Each had a 
right to his choice, and each 

if he rendered adequate 
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paint enough to finish them? Didn't Whistler paint symphonies with 
one ear lent to inspiration and the other to the bailiff’s raps? Didn't 
Monticelli paint “dreams of color” in tap-rooms for beer and breakfast ? 
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Hy Sir James Guthete 


Didn't a western artist just the other day sell an Oak Park alderman 
fifteen canvases at a job-lot price, and on the purchaser demurring, cinch 
the matter by saying “But I must have some more paint. Weren't the 
leading societies of sculptors and painters in the east at that moment 
soliciting funds for the erection and maintenance of homes for superan 
nuated and indigent artists —the unkissed of Fortune? Couldn't the 
Dilettanti put their fingers here, to-day, on many an artist of sterling worth 
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who was looking, with anxiety aforethought, over the easel to the poor 
house? Couldn't the Dilettanti-—but what was the use of citing further ? 


| | 


What was wrong? Hadn't a lot of the artists mistaken their P, C's: 


THE CATHEDRAL (DURHAM) 
By W. Y. MacGregor 


ventured one of the Dilettanti. Weren’t many of them painting canvases, 
when they ought to be plowing corn, or — possibly — preaching Christ ? 
Assuredly, replied the Moralist. But there was the same aggregation of 
misfits in every walk of life —that was a matter of “nothing ventured, 
nothing gained,” plus the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Time 
usually corrected errors of fancy and selection. If an artist stayed in 
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the profession after he had 
satisfied himself he had 
made a mistake it was —as 
George Ade says of side 
whiskers —the man's own 
fault, Granted, however, 
that the artist had not made 
a mistake; that he had abili 
ty, if not genius; that he had 
the industry that begets re 
sults and the devotion that 
insures probity of effort, was 
there any rational cause for 
such a man being sidetracked 
by the picture selling and buy 
ing community and required 
to die in order. to provide 
for his family ? 

\nd yet, were not the 
chronicles of art filled) with 
just such cases ? It would JOHN LAVERS 


be invidious, perhaps, — to 
mention names, but it only 
required a casual scrutiny of 
art sales year by year to reveal 
numberless cases of able men 
whose pictures —a drug on 
the market during _ life 
gathered together after death, 
have been eagerly snapped up 
at good prices and netted snug 
little fortunes — fortunes that 
would have kept the workers 
in comfort, if not luxury, if 
sold when offered to the pub- 
lic. The pictures were the 
same, but the man wasn’t — 
he was dead. Could the com 
mon saying anent the redman, 
by any species of logic or leg- 
erdemain, have an _ applica- 
tion to artists — that the only 
good Indian was a dead In- 
dian? Lo, the poor artist! 
THOMAS MILLIE-DOW The fact of the matter 
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was, the Moralist thought, that much of the trouble lay with the 
public. Recognition and remuneration were matters of accident, 
fashion, business scheming. Apart from modest things, bought 
from genuine art interest and for real home decoration, and _ selected 
because of their intrinsic beauty or because they meant something to 
the purchaser, much —if not most —of the money put into art — paint- 
ings, bronzes, and the like — was put into it as an investment. That 
brought the so-called “patrons” of art to about the level of the stock 
gamblers, and few such “ patrons” “operated” without ‘expert’ advice. 
Knowledge of, appreciation of art had little or nothing to do with the 
case. Such patronage made galleries, sometimes fortunes, but it did 
little in furthering the interests of present-day art or artists. 

The Moralist recalled one prominent New York art dealer who made 
his boast that he had done a thoroughly satisfactory business for three 
years, from a financial standpoint, and had only sold to five customers in 
the whole period. It was safe to say the five were not lovers of art. It 
was a case of canvases taking the place of printed stock certificates, and 
not one art worker in America profited a penny by the volume of business 
done. Posthumous glory and profit! The enterprise of the day, which 
had almost become a craze, of buying up Old World collections and cart- 
ing them over to this country was, the Moralist thought, little more than 
a manifestation of the power of money, plus a modicum of civic pride, 
plus a maximum of business interest. The Barbison pictures were no 
better to-day than they were when they were painted. Then they were 
laughed at, rejected, sold for a trifle; to-day they were religiously sought, 
idolized, sold for fortunes. Posthumous glory and profit! It was a fact 
beyond dispute that no country had produced a body of landscape painters 
comparable with those of America. But it was only of recent date that 
American art dealers would give gallery room to or recommend to custom 
ers American work, and it was of more recent years that our great mu 
seums had seen anything American worth buying. And even to-day the 
dead American artist took precedence. Again, posthumous glory and 
profit! 

It was to be hoped, the Moralist concluded, that some day there would 
be sufficient art appreciation on the part of the public to accord to the 
able art workers in life the recognition and recompense due him. Post 
humous glory was a good deal like a state funeral after a life of prejudice 
and penury; and posthumous profit, like treading the winepress alone for 
someone else to drink the fermented juice. What was needed was more 
art education, not more art schools for the professionals — or hope-to-be 
professionals — but for the laity; and the man who would invent a means 
of making people think, and judge, and enjoy for themselves would do 
more for legitimate art and legitimate art workers in this country than all 
the Morgans, and Walterses, and Mrs. Jack Gardners,who had their agents 
scouring the Old World for offerings —to purchase and store pending a 
repeal of the duty on art. REPORTED BY THE SALON’S SECRETARY. 
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FEATURES OF TWO PARIS ART EXHIBITIONS 


The French Salon, which since the year 1673, when it was founded, 
has been suspended for political exigencies in several periods of its exist- 
ence, holds this Spring its 124th exhibition. There are five thousand 
numbers in the catalogue, and it is interesting to note that of the nine 
hundred painters who exhibit there are fifty-six Americans, and among 
the four hundred sculptors there are ten American. 

The present Salon, according to cable advice, offers two novel features. 
The National Sévres Porcelain Manufactory exhibits in the gallery at the 
top of the main stairway models executed in the. eighteenth century by 
Falconnet, Bouchardon and Boisard for the artisans to work into porce- 
lain. There is a series of Florianesque shepherdesses, presenting vivid 
contrast to the nervous, realistic figures affected by contemporary artists 
at the Sévres establishment. This innovation is due to the practical com- 
mon sense of M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, Under Minister of Fine Arts. 

The second novelty —and this amounts almost to a revolution — is 
that the venerable ‘hors concours,” artists who have obtained so many 
official honors and medals as to be exempt from the stimulating force of 
competition, are now judged according to their merits, and their works 
are hung, not necessarily on the line as hitherto, but are “skied” or put 
in obscure corners if they fail to maintain the required standard of excel 
lence. This salutary regulation, applied with absolute impartiality by 
M. Albert Dawant, president of the jury, greatly enhances the appearance 
of the Salon and accords freedom and fair play to the younger men. 

The Salon of 1906 will long be remembered because of the superb 
mural decorations executed by Henri Martin for the Capitol of Toulouse, 
which, together with eighty-seven sketches and drawings that served as 
studies, fill the large room set apart for them. Henri Martin’s idea of 
mural decoration differs radically from that of most of his contemporaries. 
In Martin’s conceptions there is no place for waxen Adonises kissing the 
brows of simpering Psyches adorned with butterfly wings, nor for hypno- 
tized sirens straddling Tritons, nor for orgies of nude figures suggestive 
of a Turkish bath swarming with ballet girls. 

Henri Martin is the Balzac of decorative painting. He has bitter 
enemies among the classic academicians. Although he has for many 
years fully merited the medal of honor, he will probably never obtain it, 
for, according to an absurd bureaucratic regulation, this coveted distinc- 
tion cannot be awarded to an artist, to whom an entire room has been 
reserved. Martin idealizes men and women of to-day and depicts the 
‘*human comedy” as he sees it in town and country. His splendid panels, 
luminous in color, of absolute purity of line and vibrating with movement 
and life, depict hard work, now in the broad fields of Gascony, then in 
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the factories of the town, and again in the domains of thought and 
of mental research—in a word, subjects having a vital interest to all, 

In the course of a two-mile walk through the immense galleries of the 
forty-three halls devoted to the department of painting there are, perhaps, 
some two or three hundred works that deserve attention, 

The twenty-second annual 
exhibition of the Socéité de 
Pastellistes Frangais, contains 
127 numbers, and, taken alto 
gether, is somewhat better 
than for some years past. 
There are some clever pastel 
portraits, = Dagnan-Bouveret 
sends three portraits of women, 
That of “Mlle. X," a slendet 
blonde young woman in a pale 
blue gown, standing in a park 
und resting her right hand on a 
prayer book supported by a 

_ Stone pedestal, is in the artist's 
happiest vein,  Laurent-Des 
rousseaux has a striking por 
trait of Mme. Marcel Fournier 
in rich tones of brown and of 
sable fur. Indeed, portraits 
are exhibited by nearly all the 
emembers of the society, in 
cluding Charles Léandre, Jac 
quet, Georges Desvallitres, 
Cornillier, Maurice — Elliot, 
Eugétne Loup, Fernand Théve 
not, Gervex and Guirand de 

Scevola. There are nude studies done at Rome by Albert Besnard. 

A half dozen pastel drawings by Lévy-Dhurmer of female figures 
each in a different color tone, red, orange, green or yellow — are of re 
markable brilliancy of technique and almost illuminate that portion of the 
gallery where they are displayed. Lhermitte remains faithful to his fields 
of ripe wheat and autumnal valleys, with glimpses of river or pond. — Bil- 
lotte exhibits the dar moonlight studies made in Holland or in Boulogne. 
Aman-Jean, has drawn some sketches of nymphs bathing or toying with 
garlands of flowers. 

Gaston Latouche makes a new departure — this time in religious sub- 
jects —and his “Prayer of the Infant Christ” and “The Infant Christ 
Sleeping” evince remarkable purity of sentiment. The “Last Evening 
of the Campanile” was drawn by Latouche in Venice two days before the 
collapse of that memorable tower. Le Sidaner exhibits a pleasing “Church 
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of San Giorgio” while a motor boat speeds across the Grand Canal. 
Charles Léandre strikes an effective note with his ‘ Muse of Montmartre.” 
A painter is working in an open lot on the slopes of Montmartre in a 
warm afternoon light. A view of Paris is outlined in the distance. Be 
hind the artist stands a dark figure of a young Parisian woman, who im 
parts inspiration and energy to the toiling painter. 

Jean Veber sends half a dozen genial caricatures that give a full mea 
sure of his startling brilliancy of imagination and warmth of color, “La 
Soirée Parisienne” is an exquisite bit of irony, It is chamber music pre 
sented in its most tedious aspect. A dozen men and women in evening 
dress are seated in a salon. In the middle of the room is a black piano. 
A young woman in white, with mouth wide open, is seated, playing and 
singing a duet, while a tenor is nervously striving to catch a high C. A 
large electric lamp, covered with a red shade, gives mellow tone to the 
scene. Another weird bit of fancy is presented in a duel between two 
legless cripples, the younger of whom is about to stab his opponent with 
a carving knife. Pastel is a favorite medium of the French artists. 

Concerning the salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, Pierre 
Veber says in the Paris edition of the New York Herald: ‘‘ Never was 
there such a black salon; never was there a salon so lacking in originality. 
It is similar to what it was last year, but even duller if possible. One 
might say that all these painters have realized that painting has attained 
its evolution, and that unless a political or social earthquake occurs, it 
can never be rejuvenated, and they overcome one by lassitude, always 
painting the same subjects in the same manner. The lassitude I remarked 
at the salon of the independents. It is again found here. Nobody inquires 
which of us is going to become a god. The most audacious have calmed 
down. There are fewer foreigners, which is a bad sign. It might be very 
well that the salon is an effete institution. There are many absentees. 
You seek in vain for certain great names of the artistic world. However, 
there are no fewer painted canvases on the walls, and the pictures are 
larger; that is all. It is only fair to say that they are more finished. A 
very pleasing reaction has set in against sketches and mere studies. Stu- 
dent pictures are now carefully sent to the Nationale, signed, it is true, by 
painters who have not studied. The amateur still rages, but he occupies 
less space. “There is ‘Une dentellitre’ freely treated by Mrs. Nourse. 
Mrs. Nourse was born in Cincinnati, and paints in Paris in Scandinavian 
tonalities, Norman and Dutch lace-makers. It would be impossible to 
be more cosmopolitan. Walter Gay exhibits a whole apartment, empty, 
of course, for he refuses to accept the tyranny of the human face. Of 
the setting, it might be said that it recalls a provincial romance. It shows 
a hall, a small drawing-room with portraits, a big drawing-room, a library, 
a bedroom, and a dining-room.” 

NEwWs REPORT TO BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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THE YEAR’S HARVEST OF ART SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


A multitude of students are enrolled in the American art schools of 
whom a small percentage are to be practical workers, a very small percent 


age effective factors in the evo- 
lution of American art. Is it 
wise or necessary to train or to 
attempt to train as large a 
body of students since the 
great majority must fail to 
take any active part in the 
art work of the period? This 
is a question that is sometimes 
asked by the layman, and 
that rises like Banquo’s ghost 
in the pessimistic moods of 
the educator. We know, those 
of us who have had experi 
ence, that no amount of aca 
demic training will produce 
an available genius. No sys 
tem of training devised can 
take the place of that spark 
which illumines and energizes 
the great painter’s mind. 
Such a mind can be directed, 
warmed, and heartened by 
wise counsels and by appre- 
ciative interest, but the creat- 
ive power that distinguishes 
the workers of high rank is 
inherent, self-sustaining, and 
unassailable — not acquired. 
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Of this great mass of art students many will fall out by the way; some 
will plod on patiently and indefinitely lured by illusive hopes; a few will 
fall into the lighter and more commercial lines of work, adapting their 
manual skill and inventiveness to the innumerable small uses of art — 
the menu card, the Christmas and New Year’s novelties. Of the gentler 
sex a larger number, I trust, will marry and carry their increased love and 
appreciation of the beautiful into their homes. A few, the very few, will, 
through tribulation and much striving, make an impression on the greater 
art of our immediate future—contribute their mite to a worthy cause, 

I am reasonably optimistic as to this future; how far a prevailing 
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commercialism, how far a lax public interest, how far the whims and 
humors of changing fashions, how far an unpatriotic attitude by the Ameri 
can men of means may hinder the free and wholesome development of our 
national art, no one can predict, Through the schools, home and foreign, 
the American painter has learned his trade, He can paint. He is, per 
haps, overconscious of that 
fact and obtrudes it too much 
upon the consciousness of his 
public, but it is a great deal 
to say of the painters of a race 
or period that they knew how 
to use their tools, Now it is 
the use of these tools that 
comes within the province of 
the art schools; it is in that 
part of art which is the trade 
that the schools can be 
effective, More than this, in 
schcols where methods are 
flexible, in which the spirit is 
a spirit of revelation rather 
than convention, in which the 
individuality of a student is 
held sacred, in which formulas 
ure respected, but not revered, 
something more than the 
trade may be gained —latent 
power, latent aspirations may 
be awakened or revealed. 

But we have not answered 
the question with which we 
started. Admit that schools 
may aid the gifted student, may fit the mediocre talent for its more limited 
sphere of usefulness; we still have the great mass to account for that drifts 
away from the schools and loses its identity. Shall all this expendi- 
ture of means and vital effort be’ directed to the evolution of a gifted 
few? One good school could certainly accommodate all the great talent. 

“What is the excuse then for all this widespread educational effort ? 
I will try to explain. It seems to be a law of nature that through many 
failures success shall be achieved; it is not only the survival of the fittest, 
but the achievement of long striving. The potter who fashioned the vase 
which will bring a fabulous price in the world’s markets may have scored 
a hundred failures to secure the one perfect example. Each vase as he 
placed it in his oven was a possible ideal. So, too, the painter — each 
canvas may be the masterpiece, something to inspire, exalt the public. 

It is difficult, it is commonly impossible, to predict the future of the 
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THE ENCHANTED WOOD by T. Millie Dow 


THE WOODLAND POOL MOONLIGHT by R. Macaulay Stevenson 
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gifted pupil, It is by the friction of mind on mind, it is through emula 
tion, it is by that spirit of desire, that flame of enthusiasm aroused by 
united effort, that the latent talent is revealed and becomes self-conscious, 

“T, too, am a painter,” said Correggio, when he first saw a great painter's 
work, Ina great conflagration like the burning of a city a heat is generated 
that makes stone or iron as tinder and flax. In any general and com 
bined effort to achieve a desired end there will be evolved a more than 
normal desire that will force men or races to some momentous act or 
achievement, If a man paints well he must have some one to paint for, 
He demands, he requires the interested observer, However much of the 
martyr spirit he possesses he must be able to take some one into his conti 
dence. “I have seen this,” he says, “you, too, must see it.’ In short, the 
uppreciator is as important a factor in the development of art as the pro 
ducer, and the schools are training a large body of appreciators. 

We must not forget the lessons of the past, we will do well not to 
overestimate materialistic achievement. While Athens and Babylon and 
Rome are in ashes and ruins, their poets, philosophers and artists have 
saved them from oblivion. ‘The men who think and feel and perceive, 
rather than the men who amass, outlast in name their period. Any agency 
that discovers or makes men conscious of the eternal verities is justified, 
and among these the art school, rightly conducted, has, I believe, no mean 
place. 

Of the more apparent advantages of a somewhat general art training 
the most apparent, perhaps, is the awakening and stimulating of a love 
of the beautiful — those things which are not material. The great mass 
of students will pass into general life giving it, I trust, more color and more 
warmth than it otherwise would have had — will help to create a senti- 
ment that will sustain the coming generation of true art workers. I have 
often been thanked by some student who has long passed out and away 
from school experiences for my part in opening up new avenues of thought, 
new compensations for the stress and sorrow of life. That is the educator’s 
best reward. He may possibly discover or develop a genius, but he must 
be content, commonly, to do his part in the enlightenment of the mass, 
or to the students who are to be part of this mass. 

A reasonable knowledge of drawing, moreover, can be utilized in many 
professions outside of art. It may be a pleasant and consoling accom- 
plishment; it may be of practical use. To one who has studied art 
seriously there will be many compensations for what at first thought seems 
to be wasted effort. The world will look different; sky, land and sea will 
have taken on a different significance. Beauty will become one of the 
realities, and through this widened range of vision, in spite of rebuffs, 
sorrows and disappointments, life will seem still “worth living.’ 

E. C. MESSER. 
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LE PENSEUR 
By Auguste Rodin 
(See news item on opposite page) 
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